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Nortonechinus, a Devonian Echinoid. 
CARROLL LANE FENTON AND MILDRED ADAMS FENTON. 


Among the fossils of the Hackberry Stage of the Upper 
Devonian of Iowa there occur numerous ‘fragmentary remains 
of echinoderms. The most common of these consist of the 
plates and spines of an echinoid, called by Mr. A. O. Thomas, 
of the University of Iowa, Nortonechinus. So far as we are 
aware, the name has been used in print only in papers by the 
senior author,' who was under the impression that Mr. Thomas 
had described the genus, since he used the name. Since, after 
six years of waiting, no diagnosis has appeared, we publish 
the accompanying description of the fossil indicated by 
Thomas’s nomen nudum. 


Phylum ECHINODERMATA 
Class ECHINOIDEA Bronn. 
Genus NORTONECHINUS Thomas (nom. nud.) 


Genotype: Nortonechinus primus n. sp. 


Description.—The general form of the genus is not deter- 
minable; probably it very closely resembled that of the modern 
Colobocentrotus, except that the outer spines are long and 
sharp instead of flattened. The spines are short and heavy 
over most of the body, with flat, polygonal outer surfaces, that 
evidently fit together so as to form a natural armor-plate. The 
flat surfaces are variously patterned, with rows of granules 
and bosses. There are variations in the spines, some of them 


1 American Journal of Science, ser. 4, vol. 48, p. 371; American Mid- 
land Naturalist, vol. 6. p. 191. 

*See Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology, part 3, Eichinoderma, by F. A. 
Bather, pp. 313-314, fig. 34. 
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being irregularly conical, and others rounded, with sharp points 
fringing the distal ends, and are without definite pattern on 
the outer portion, with an excentric elevated central portion, 
generally roughly polygonal, which bears in the center an 
elevated boss for the attachment of the spine, and near the 
periphery a series of small knobs or granulae. 

Remarks.—This genus is based on a single species, N. pri- 
mus, of which remains are common in the Hackberry stage. 
It is distinguished by the shape of the plates and their orna- 
mentation, and the distally enlarged spines. 


NORTONECHINUS PRIMUS pn. sp. 
Plate, Figs. 1-8. 


Description.—This species has been fully described in the 
genus diagnosis. The commonest spines are the broad, flattened 
ones, which evidently covered the general surface of the body. 
Other types are the elongate-polygonal ones, and the heavy, 
club-shaped forms, which are marked by fine vertical lining, 
and in the latter case, are without granulose ornamentation 
on the distal surfaces. These two types of spine are uncommon, 
but may be found associated with the flattened ones. The 
third type is that shown in Fig. 6: an elongate spine, heavier 
at the proximal end than at the cistal. The length of one of 
these, which is incomplete, is 16 mm.; diameter at base 2.7 
mm.; diameter about midway of the length 2.8 mm. Probably 
these spines correspond in position to the long, flattened ones 
ef Colobocentrotus. 


Remarks.—The writers are particularly indebted to Dr. 
Stuart Weller for assistance in working out this, the most 
characteristic of the Hackberry echinoderms. 


Distribution.—Throughout the Spirifer zone of the Hack- 
berry, near the base of that division. 
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NORTONECHINUS, A DEVONIAN ECHINOID. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


Nortonechinus primus n. sp. 


Figs. 1-2.—Obverse and reverse of a plate. x 2. 
8-4—Distal and lateral views of a typical spine. x 2. 
5.—Drawing to illustrate the attachment of spine to plate. x 2. 
6.—Mass of plates and spines. The spines probably are those 
of the periphery. x 1. 
7-8.—Distal and lateral vie ws of another type of spine, which is 
marked by vertical striae. x 4. 
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The Marchantiaceae of Sinsinawa Mound. 
SISTER M. ELLEN. 


This family is, represented by three species : Marchantia poly- 
morpha, Conocephalum conicum, and Preissia commutata, all 
of which grow in abundance and fruit luxuriantly year after 
year ‘in the locality of Sinsinawa Mound, Grant County, Wis- 
consin. The writer has been interested in observing and noting 
the seasons for the discharge of the spermatozoids, reduction 
division, and the subsequent development of the sporophyte 
and spore dissemination in each of the three species. All three 
plants are found in great profusion on the north side of a rock- 
bound, spring creek, Marchantia polymorpha on the lower 
level, just at the water’s edge, and, in the rainy weather, some- 
times almost submerged; while Concephalum conicum and 
Preissia commutata are often very closely associated in dense 
mats a little higher up on the rocky bank. Preissia commu- 
tata is also found far away from water, fruiting most luxu- 
uriantly on quite dry rocks. 

The spermatozoids of Marchantia polymorpha are often 
ready for dispersal about May first. However, there is some 
variation in all of the activities of this plant. This is due not 
only to differences in the seasons but also to differences in the 
individual plants. The variations in the time df fertilization 
are easily noted in Marchantia polymorpha by the unevenness 
in the elongation of the stalks of the archegonial heads as these 
stalks begin to lengthen only after fertilization has occurred. 
The formation of the tetrads occurs as early as June fifteenth 
and the spores are ripe about the first of July. It is quite 
possible sometimes to collect plants that are much less mature 
at this time. 

In Conocephalum conicum, the spermatozoids are discharged 
about June fifteenth and there is considerable uniformity in 


1 Sister M. Ellen, Germination of the Spores of Conocephalum coni- 
cum, (Amer. Journ. Bot. 7:458,464. Pls. 84, 35, 1920.) 
( 222 ) 
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the time of the fertilization process of this species. Probably 
most of the zygotes are formed by the first of July.- Reduction 
division takes place in the spore mother cells of Conocephalum 
conicum in the early part of September? and the fully de 
veloped spores begin to germinate within the capsules late in 
September or early in October, and continue cell division until 
the eight-celled stage is reached. Here they rest until spring, 
when cell division is resumed and continues until the thirty-to 
forty-celled stage is reached. . Simultaneous with the last of 
the intra-capsular divisions of the young sporelings, the stalk 
of the carpocephalum and the foot and seta of the sporophyte 
elongate rapidly by the growth of their cells. The sporelings 
are disseminated about the twentieth of April. One usually 
can not find. sporophytes intact after the first of May. 


The discharge of the spermatozoids of Preissia commutata, 
quite unlike those of Marchantia polymorpha and Conocepha- 
lum conicum, does not occur until October. There is some devel- 
opment of thesporophytesin the fall, but there islittle differ- 
entiation of sporogenous cells until the following spring. With 
the opening of spring, the sporophytes develop rapidly, so that 
the tetrads and, sometimes even the mature spores and elaters, 
are dispersed as early as April twentieth. Spore dispersal is 
usually complete by May tenth. The present year, is, never- 
theless, a notable exception to the general rule, as the season 
has -been usually late, particularly so in that locality. The 
tetrads were not formed earlier than May tenth this year. 
Since the principal part of the development of the sporophyte 
of Preissia commutata occurs in the early spring, this plant is 
particularly affected by-a late season. The spring activities of 
Conocephalum conicum and Marchantia polymorpha appear 
to be less retarded, although fertilization in the latter form 
will probably be considerably later this year. 


It is somewhat interesting to note the rather short period 
between fertilization and spore dispersal in Marchantia poly- 
morpha as compared with the corresponding, very long periods, 
almost ten months, in Conocephalum conicum and, between 
seven and eight months, in Preissia commutata. The season 
for collecting spores and elaters in each of the three plants is 
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also interesting. Spores of Conocephalum conicum, in some 
stage of development, from the tetraspore stage to the multi- 
cellular sporelings, are available any time between the first of 
September and the latter part of April. The opportunity for 
collecting spores is reduced in Preissia commutata to less than 
a month in any season, and this period, though more variable, 
is probably not much longer in Marchantia polymorpha. 


Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Birds in the Vicinity of Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
RosE E. KERBER. 


River Forest is located about ten miles west of Chicago on 
the Des Plaines River. Situated as it is, in the midst of the 
expansive Forest Preserves of Cook County, bird life is abun- 
dant. The birds here noted were observed between October 
fifteenth and June fifteenth. The list, by no means, includes 
all of the species which may be found in this vicinity, for those 
named were seen on weekly botany excursions of a few hours 
each and were more or less casual observations, as the writer’s 
chief attention on these field trips was directed to the study of 
plants. The birds listed below, with few exceptions, seemed 
to be very common. This is especially true of the ring-necked 
pheasants, of which as many as thirty were seen at one time 
in an old corn field adjacent to the college campus. 


The list is as follows: 
Order Passeres: 


1.—Turdus mustelinus—Wood Thrush. 
First observation was April 14. This bird was seen on 
almost every trip thereafter. . 

2.—Merula migratoria—American Robin. 


Very common after the latter part of March. Few were 
observed before March 23, and were never seen in groups. 


3. 
4. 
5.— 
6.—. 
9.—] 
10. 
11. 
a2. 
13. 
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3.—Siala sialis—Bluebird. 
Arrived in early spring. A flock of eight were seen on 
March 27. After that several were observed, but always 
singly or in pairs. 

4.— Regulus satrapa—Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Found hopping from branch to branch in the bushes along 
the Des Plaines River on April 14. 

5.—Regulus calendula—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 


Observed only a few times along the Des Plaines River. 
First observation was on May 10. Was not seen after 
June 1." 


6.—Parus atricapillus—Black-capped Chickadee. 


A resident. Found chiefly in low bushes along the river. 
Observed on almost every trip. 


7.—Certhia familiaris americana—Brown Creeper. 
Is a winter resident. Quite common in Forest Preserves. 
Observed the first time on October 28. 


8.—Galeoscoptes carolinensis—Catbird. 
A summer resident. Seen as early as April 14. 
9.—Harporhynchus rufus—Brown Thrasher. 


Very common. A summer resident, observed almost 
daily after April 14. 


10.—Troylodytes aedon—House Wren. 
Very numerous. Heard or seen daily after May 28. 
11.—Troglodytes hiemalis—Winter Wren. 
Not very common. Observed on and after April 14. 
12.—Mniotilta varia—Black and White Warbler. 


Very common. Summer resident. First observation was 
on April 14. Often seen after that. 


13.—Dendroica blackburniae—Blackburnian Warbler. 
Observed only once, May 23, on College Campus. 
14.—Setophaga ruticilla—American Redstart. 
Common summer resident. First observed May 10. 
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15.—Vireo olivaceus—Red-eyed Vireo. 

Observed May 21, and several times after that. 
16.—Lanius ludovicianus—Loggerhead Shrike. 

Two were seen fighting a blue jay on June 21. 
17.—Ampelis Cedrorum—Cedar Waxwing. 

Observed frequently in Forest Preserves after March 3. 
18.—Chelidon erythrogaster—Barn Swallow. 

Not very common. A group of three were seen on May 26. 
19.—Clivicola reparia—Bank Swallow. 

Several were seen along the Des Plaines River May 21. 


20.—Piranga erythromelas—Scarlet Tanager. 
Observed May 23 on College Campus. Heard a couple of 
times after that. 

21.—Passer domesticus—English Sparrow. 
Numerous and very common, winter and summer. 


22.—_-Spinus tristis—American Goldfinch. 


Several observed in group near Lemont May 21. 


23.—Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. 
Not very common. Observed May 10 in field along the 
Des Plaines River. 

24.—Junco hyemalis—Slate-colored Junco. 
Very common throughout winter. Last ones observed 
April 1. 

25.—Melospiza georgiana—Swamp Song Sparrow. 
Observed only once on May 21, running through the high 
grass. 

26.—Cardinalis cardinalis—Cardinal. 
Observed several times. First observation was April 14. 


27.—Habia ludoviciana—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Common summer resident. First observed May 10. 


28.—Passerina cyanea—Indigo Bunting. 
Not very common. First observation was May 21. Seen 
a few times after that. 


29.—. 

30. 
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29.—Molothrus ater—Cowbird. 
Observed a group of six in a vacant lot June 17. 


30.—Sturnella magna—Meadowlark. 
Summer resident. Observed April 2 for first time. Very 
common. 


31.—Dolichonyx oryzivorus—Bobolink. 
Common summer resident. Seen many times after May 26. 


32.—Chondestes grammacus—Lark Sparrow. 


Observed a few times in fall after October 21. Not very 
numerous. 


33.—Icterus spurius—Orchard Oriole. 
Not common in this region. Observed only once on June 16. 


34.—Icterius galbula—Baltimore Orile. 
Not common. Observed June 13 on College Campus. 


35.—Scolecophagus carolinus—Rusty Blackbird. 
Observed in groups, often with purple grackles. First 
observation was March 24. 

36.—Agelaius phoeniceus—Red-winged Blackbird. 
Common in swamps near Forest Preserves. Several 
observed in group October 28. 

37.—Quiscalus quiscala—Purple Grackle. 


Usually seen in large flocks. Observed October 21, and 
many times in the spring. 


38.—Cyanocitta cristata—Blue Jay. 


Very common and numerous. Few observed now and 
then throughout winter. Marked increase in number after 
May 6. 


39.—Corvus Americanus—American Crow. 
Very common. Resident. 


40.—Tyrannus Tyrannus—Kingbird. 
Common summer resident. Several observed May 21. 
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41.—Myiarchus crinitus—Crested Flycatcher. 
Pair observed on College Campus several times. 
42.—Sayornis phoebe—Phoebe. 
Common summer resident. Observed October 28 and 
May 27. Heard call several times. 
43.—Contopus virens—Wood Pewee. 
Summer resident. Observed June 13 on Campus. 


Order Macrochires: 

44.—Antrostomus vociferus—Whip-poor-Will. 
Rare. Heard only once on May 2. 

45.—Chordeiles virginianus—Nighthawk. 
Heard and seen almost every evening at dusk. Rather 
numerous. 

46.—Chaetura pelagica—Chimney Swift. 
Very common and numerous since May 1. Can be seen 
every evening. 


47.—Picus pubescens—Downy Woodpecker. 
Common resident. Observed frequently in Forest Pre- 
serves. 

48.—Melanerpes erthrocephalus—Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Very common and numerous. Present throughout year. 


49.—Colaptes auratus—Flicker. 
Present all year, but more numerous during summer. 


Common after May 1. 
50.—Coccyzus americanus—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Observed several times since June 1 on or near Campus. 


Order Raptores: 


51.—Megascops asio—Screech Owl. 

Heard only once in Forest Preserves on October 31. 
_52.—Accipiter cooperi—Chicken Hawk. 
Common resident. Seen October, November, and several 
times since March. 
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53.—Zenaidura macroura—Mourning Dove. 
Numerous and common in Preserves. Common after 
April 19. 
Order Gallinae: 
54.—Colinus virginianus—Quail. 
Not very common. Observed May 26, and once after that. 
55.—Phasianus torquatus—Ring-necked Pheasant. 
Very numerous and common. Seen daily in flocks of 
twenty or thirty all winter. Call heard frequently every 
day this spring. 
Order Anseres: 


56.—Anas Boschas—Mallard. 
A flock of fourteen was seen flying over the Des Plaines 
River March 27. 


57.—Branta canadensis—Canada Goose. 
Three were observed near the Des Plaines River April 18. 
Order Longipennes: 


.58.—Larus argentatus smithsoniansis—American Herring 
Gull. 


Commonly seen near river or flying over the College 
Campus. A large flock observed January 13. 


59.—Sterna hirundo—Common Tern. 

Observed near river several times after April 17. 
60.—Sterna Black Tern. 

Seen with Common Tern. Usually present in numbers. 


Order Limicolae: 


61.—Oxyechus vociferus—Kildeer. 
Heard once along the road on May 26. 


62.—Gallinago delicata—Wilson Snipe. 
Heard only once on April 2. 


Rosary College. 
River Forest, Illinois. 
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The Birds of Floyd County, lowa. 


CARROLL LANE FENTON. 
(Part III.—Continued.) 


100. Coccyzus americanus americanus (Linn.) Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. This species is a common summer resident, 
arriving from May 28 to June 10, depending somewhat upon 
the season. Nests are built shortly after the birds arrive, and 
eggs are laid in late June or early July. In the woods along 
the Cedar River both north and south of Charles City, and 
in the town itself, the species is very common. 

101. Coceyzus erythropthalmus (Wils.) Black-billed 
Cuckoo. A species about as common as the preceding and 
closely associated with it. It arrives somewhat earlier, my 
earliest record being May 13, 1914. By the last of May it is 
present in considerable numbers and nesting begins before 
that of the Yellow-bill. In general this species frequents 
towns less than the preceding, though this conclusion may be 
open to question. 

I have found Brewster’s (Chapman, Handbk. Bds. of 
Eastern N. A., 1916, 320) a very reliable means of identifi- 
cation. In cases where the bird was not seen, or was seen 
indistinctly, I have relied upon it. All important records, 
however, are based on sight. 

102. Ceryle alcyon (Linn.) Belted Kingfisher. A common 
summer resident, occasionally remaining throughout the win- 
‘ter. It arrives in the second or third week of March and 
remains until late October or early November. In 1920-21, 
a light winter, the Kingfisher stayed throughout the year, 
being seen on December 27 and 30 by Howard Clarke Brown. 
In both cases the birds were near Cedar River. 

Nesting takes place in May, along the banks of streams and 
to a lesser extent in the walls of sandpits and other cuts. 
The birds are commonly seen about Willow Pond, but have 
not been found to nest there. They show little fear of man, 

( 230 ) 
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commonly perching on cables crossing the river at Main 
street in Charles City, and they seem’in no way annoyed by 
the people, vehicles and street cars. 

103. Dryobates villosus villosus (Linn.) Hairy Wood- 
pecker. A common species in autumn, winter and spring; 
less common in the summer. I have found them throughout 
the summer at Rudd, Nora Springs, Rockford, Marble Rock 
and Charles City, as well as at various localities throughout 
the county. On August 28, 1918, I identified three individuals 
at Hackberry Grove. 

104. Dryobates pubescens medianus (Swains.) Northern 
Downy Woodpecker. A common resident, particularly in the 
winter. It is more common in the towns than is the Hairy 
Woodpecker, nesting even in the closely settled portions of 
Charles City. In the country woodlands its nests are not 
at all uncommon, and I have found them in various parts of 
the county. 

105. Sphyrapicus varius varius (Linn.) Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker. A-common migrant and summer resident, most 
common in April. February 12, 1916, I saw two specimens 
in the northern part of Charles City. Most of my records 
fall between April 8 and April 20. It has nested in Charles 
City in all of the last seven years. In 1917 and 1918 it was 
found nesting at Hackberry Grove. In the summer of 1919 
a pair nested near the bridge over the Shell Rock at Rockford. 

106. Melanerpes erythrocephalus (Linn.) Red-headed 
Woodpecker. A common summer resident and uncommon 
winter resident. H. C. Brown and I have identified them on 
January 2 and 5, 1917; I have records for January 16, Feb- 
ruary 10 and December 26, 1918. There are several other 
winter records, indicating that it is by no means unusual for 
the species to remain throughout the year. The spring mi- 
gration begins with a few scattered individuals in late March 
or early April. Numbers of arrivals gradually increase until 
the height of the migration is reached in the last week of 
April and the first of May. Mr. Webster and I have on two 
occasions noted these birds catching insects on the wing. 

107. Centurus carolinus (Linn.) Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
Rare visitant. I have one sight record for May 8, 1915. I 
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was able to examine the bird closely, and think the identifi- 
cation reliable. 

108. Colaptus auratus luteus Bangs. Northern Flicker. 
The commonest woodpecker in the region. It arrives as 
early as March 4, while in 1915 we did not see any of the 
birds until April 8. The species seems to take kindly to suita- 
ble nestboxes where they are provided. I have been told of 
the birds nesting in a deep railway cut along the C. C. W. 
tracks in the east part of Charles City, but did not see the 
nest. ‘They occasionally attempt to place nests in the gables 
of barns if a foothold is afforded. I have observed two such 
cases. 

109. Antrostomus vociferus vociferus (Wils.) Whip-poor- 
will. A rare summer resident in the region. My only records 
are: August 21, 1916, one specimen north of Charles City; 
September 5, 1920, one (or two?) specimens in Brackett’s 
Woods. Webster, Waller, Mrs. M. A. Dutton, and others 
state that twenty years ago the species was quite common. 

110. Chordeiles virginianus virginianus (Gmel.) Night- 
hawk. This species makes up in numbers what the Whip- 
poor-will lacks, being very common. It arrives about May 
15, and nests early in June. In the early evenings it is to 
be seen in considerable numbers both in the country and 
in the towns. On the evening of August 23, 1918, I counted 
sixteen of these birds in the air at one time near Rockford. 

111. Chaetura pelagica (Linn.) Chimney Swift. An 
abundant summer resident. The earliest arrivals are in mid- 
April, but the bulk of the migration arrives in the first week 
of May. They depart in the first two weeks of September. 
Mr. Webster states that he has found the birds nesting in 
hollow trees, but no such cases have come under my obser- 
vation. 

The autumn congregation begins in the second or third 
week of August. At that time great flocks may be found 
about various favorite chimneys in the towns, and small 
flocks at some farm-houses. A favorite resort of these birds 
at Charles City is the old main building of the one-time 
Charles City College. There are probably thousands of birds 
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to be found in the several huge chimneys, the deserted attic, 
and the tower of the building. 

112. Archilochus colubris (Linn.) Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird. This species appears as early as May 6 (1913 two 
specimens, Charles City,) the bulk of the birds appearing in 
the third week of the month. They nest commonly, though 
irregularly, throughout the county and seem to vary in num- 
bers from year to year. They usually leave in the second 
and third weeks of September. 

They are popularly confused with the large Tomato Sphinx 
moth (S. maculatus) when on the wing. Strangely enough, 
a distinction is not always made between the two when dead 
specimens (mostly of the moth) are found. This is, to my 
mind, an extreme example of the carelessness with which 
the average person observes the animals about him. I have 
several times been called on to explain the differences between 
a Sphinx and a bird! 

113. Tyrannus tyrannus (Linn.) Kingbird. This species 
is a very common summer resident of Floyd and adjoining 
counties. It arrives in early May, with the bulk of the 
migration appearing between May 15 and May 24. Numbers 
decrease in late August, and by the middle of September most 
of the birds are gone. On September 21, 1920, I saw two 
Kingbirds at Willow Pond, the latest date I have for the 
species. 

114. Myiarchus crinitus (Linn.) Crested Flycatcher. An 
uncommon migrant and rare summer resident. In the sum- 
mer of 1916 a pair nested near St. Charles church, and in 
1918 I found two nests along the Cedar River southeast of 
Charles City. On August 4, 1916, two individuals were seen 
at Rockford. 

115. Sdyornis phoebe (Lath.) Phoebe. The commonest 
flycatcher in the region is this species, which arrives in late 
March and early April. In 1915 the species was observed in 
Charles City by H. C. Brown and myself on March 21, the 
earliest date of which I have record. 

116. Myichanes virens (Linn.) Wood Peewee. A common 
summer resident which usually arrives between May 6 and 
May 14. It departs in early September. 
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117. Octoris alpetris  praticola Henshaw. Prarie 
Horned Lark. A common summer resident, perhaps re- 
maining all winter. Reports have come to me that these 
birds were seen in February and very early March of 
1918; in 1916 Howard Clarke Brown saw 4 flock on March 
12, in Oak Park. Breeding apparently does not begin until 
early April. The species is more common in the western and 
northern portions of the county than about Charles City. 

118. Cyanocitta cristata cristata (Linn.) Blue Jay. A 
common resident throughout the year, although a partial 
migration is noticeable in middle or late October. The return 
migration is so gradual that it cannot be recorded. The first 
eggs are laid in late April, the second set at various times in 
June. The species is particularly abundant in brushy areas in 
Wildwood Park, southwest of Charles City, and in the 
Waller Woods. 

119. Corvus corax sinuatus (Wagl.) Raven. Anderson 
states: Mr. George H. Berry reports that a correspondent 
observed a specimen near Rockford, Iowa, in 1900, feeding 
with crows. It was also observed to be much larger than the 
crows, which makes the record appear probable.” There 
are questionable reports of the species from W. T. Swartz, 
now of Elkader, Iowa, but for many years a resident of 
Charles City, and from John R. Waller. Webster says that 
in 1914 he saw what he took to be a Raven with a flock of 
crows at Devonia. 

120. Corvus brachyrhynchos  brachyrhynchos C. L. 
Brehm. Crow. An abundant resident in all parts of the 
county, and in adjoining counties. Nests are built in rather 
small trees, the eggs being laid in April. I have found nests 
near Charles City, Rudd, Nora Springs, Rockford, Marble 
Rock and Carrville; also in the neighborhood of Devonia and 
and in the woods north of Floyd. 

The only roost that has come under my observation is 
located in a woodland near Devonia. Webster, who watched 
this roost for several years, reports that the number of birds 
varies widely, from less than 200 to approximately 3000. 
In mid-August, 1915, the flock numbered about 250 birds; 
in September 1916 at least 500 were seen in one flock. The 
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average number during winter, according to Webster, is about 
1000 birds, or somewhat less. 

121. Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Linn.) Bobolink. Common 
migrant and summer resident. My arrival dates range 
between April 29 and May 8, most of the birds arriving in 
mid-May. The nests are placed in grassy meadows and 
slightly used pastures; they are common in the Oak Park 
“addition” to Charles City, as may be seen by referring to 
the map of that region. Eggs are laid about the first week 
of June. Departure takes place in mid-September. 

122. Molothrus ater ater (Bodd.) Cowbird. The Cowbird 
is an abundant summer resident throughout the county, 
arriving in late March (earliest March 25, 1917) to middle 
April, and remaining until the latter part of October, with 
an occasional straggler holding over into the first week of 
November. 

The parasitic habits of this bird are notorious, and the 
slight objection of the foster parents rather remarkable. 
I have seen young Cowbirds in the nests of Warblers, Vireos, 
and even Goldfinches. I have two nests, one that of a Yellow 
Warbler, the other that of a Goldfinch, in which intruded Cow- 
bird eggs have been covered over, and the nest literally made 
into a two-story affair. Both of these nests secured in Wild- 
wood Park in 1914. 

123. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus (Bonap.) Yellow- 
headed Blackbird. The Yellow-headed Blackbird occurs in 
Floyd and adjoining counties only as a straggler, and a rare 
one at that. In most cases the records are for migrating 
birds, but in the summer of 1914 one was seen at Clear Lake. 
In the spring of 1913 H. C. Brown and I saw one specimen at 
Charles City. Webster states that in the 80’s the species 
irregularly nested near Rockford and in the sloughs near 
Rudd. 

124. Angelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus (Linn.) Red- 
winged * Blackbird. This Blackbird is a common or abundant 


* Dr. Stevens Comments: 

“I think you are correct in calling it phoeniceus, since that is the 
only thing that has been authorized by the A. O. U. Check-list. Of 
course if you desired to recognize the more recent proposals for sub- 
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summer resident throughout the region. My earliest arrival 
date in March 11, (1918) ; the greatest numbers arrive in the 
last week of March and the first week of April. Departure 
is rather irregular, depending upon the clemency of the 
autumn, but few remain after the third week of November. 
Keyes and Williams mention it at Charles City in December. 

Few large flocks of these birds are seen, the average being 
from 150 to 300 individuals. On March 17, 1918, I saw a 
flock that probably contained about 800 birds—the largest 
-I have seen in northern Iowa. 

The birds nest along the swampy borders of the Cedar 
River, in heavy sloughs, and about ponds. On June 25,1915, 
I counted 87 nests in Willow Pond and 14 in the ponds 
across the Illinois Central tracks. In 1916 a total of 123 
nests were counted in these ponds. Nesting is common in the 
“Cemetery Bayou,” and the nests may be reached easily by 
& person in a canoe. I made no attempt to count the nests © 
in the bayou, however. 

16. Sturnella neglecta Aud. Western Meadow Lark. 
A common summer resident, reported in winter by various 
observers. It arrives March 14th to March 20, nesting in 
late April and early May. This species is found mostly on 
the open prairies, the western form occupying the open 
woodlands and regions about towns. 

126. Sturnella neglecta (Aud.) Western Meadow Lark. 
Keyes and Williams state: “In Floyd County it [the Western 
Meadow Lark] is more common than S. magna, and frequents 
the outskirts of the towns, while S. magna is usually found on 
the prairies” (Bds. of Ia., 1889, 138.) I have not been able to 
determine that one species is more common than the other, 
but the distinction as to habitation holds quite well. It is not 
uncommon, however, to find S. magna and S. neglecta ‘to- 
gether, and I consider it probable that they interbreed. 


species it be that the breeding red-wing 
in northern Iowa is A. p. predatorius, while A. p. arctolegus undoubtedly 
occurs in migration. (In case of adoption of these subspecies by the 
A. O. U. committee the name phoeniceus will become obsoleté. While 
they have not as yet been officially adopted they have been recognized 
in various published writings.)” 
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127. Icteris spurius (Linn.) Orchard Oriole. A fairly 
common summer resident, arriving in the first or second week 
of May and departing in early September. Eggs are laid in 
early to*middle June; I have found the species nesting near 
Charles City, Floyd, Rockford and Nora Springs, as well as 
at various points along the Cedar River. 

128. JIcterus galbula(Linn.) Baltimore Oriole. A com- 
mon summer resident, arriving May 3 to 12 and departing 
in early September. It nests abundantly along the road and 
in towns, but is less commonly found in the heavier woods. 
Eggs are laid about the first of June. The Baltimore Oriole 
is much more common than the Orchard, and due to its 
habits and coloring is more commonly seen. 

129. Euphagus carolinus (Miiller.) Rusty Blackbird. A 
common migrant from the first week in April to the first of 
May, and from mid-October to the middle of November. They 
are quite commonly seen in flocks with red-winged Blackbirds 
and Bronzed Grackles. 

130. Quiscalus quiscula aeneus Ridgway Bronzed 
Grackle. The Bronzed Grackle is an abundant summer 
resident, arriving in early March and departing in late No- 
vember. The earliest arrival date recorded in March 2 (1920) 
by Mrs. W. I. Frederickson of Charles City; my own dates 
range from March 16 to 24. Nesting takes place in May. 

Grackle roosts are quite common throughout the county. 
In a grove of evergreens on St. Charles Street, in the northern 
part of Charles City, 243 nests were counted in 1916, 249 
in 1917, and 162 in 1918. In 1919 and 1920 there was a great 
falling off in the number of nests, as well as the number of 
birds frequenting the roost after the nesting period, only 
&4 nests being counted in 1920. 

About the first of August the birds begin to come in to this 
roost from distances of more than two miles. The paths of 
flocks flying above Charles City have been watched by several 
observers, notably the late Mrs. M. A. Dutton, and fairly 
definite routes of approach are discernible. From about 
500 birds in the nesting season the number swells until in 
middle August the entire grove is filled with Grackles. On 
August 15, 1916, I estimated the number of birds at the 
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roost at about 5000; within a week it increased by at least 
half. August 17, 1917, I counted 230 birds in one tree, and 
there were more than forty trees apparently as crowded. 
Exactly two years later (August 17, 1919) 3000 would have 
been a liberal estimate of the number at this roost. 

Coincident with the partial desertion of the St. Charles 
Street roost, one was established on East Clark Street, ap- 
parently taking up the majority of the birds that had been 
coming from the southwest to the St. Charles roost. This 
inference is substantiated by the fact that the southwest 
route to the latter roost became almost deserted. In middle 
August, 1919, there were some 1200 birds in the Clark Street 
roost; within a week the number was about doubled. In 1920 
the birds were so numerous, and occupied trees so close to 
sidewalks that they were decided nuisances. Oddly enough, 
as the colony increased in size it shifted its location westward 
toward the business section of town. In 11 days it covered 
four blocks, and reached a maximum of about 2000 birds. 

In an evergreen grove on the grounds of C. G. Patton on 
the southern outskirts of Charles City is a nesting colony that 
averages about 125 pairs, with a maximum of about 1200 
birds during August. Near Rockford, Nora Springs and 
Rudd, and in the woods north of Floyd are small roosts, 
accommodating about 1000 birds each. 

131. Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina (Cooper.) Even- 
ing Grosbeak. The only data for Floyd County for this 
species is taken from Keyes and Williams. “It is... re- 
ported from Charles City in March” (Bds. of Ia.,1889, 140.) 
The record is probably to be attributed to Mr. Williams. 

132. Pinicula enucleator leucura (Miiller.) Pine Gros- 
beak. Rare winter visitant; “a few small flocks appeared in 
the vicinity of Charles City in winter of 1878-79” Keyes and 
Williams, Bds. of Ia., 1889, 140.) Webster says that he has 
occasionally seen the species near Rockford in winter. Jan- 
uary 5, 1918, a flock of 8 of these birds was seen near my 
home on east Clark street, Charles City. 

133. Carpodacus purpureus purpureus (Gmel.) Purple 
Finch. The Purple Finch is an uncommon migrant. Howard 
Clarke Brown saw 3 individuals on Hawkins ave., Charles 
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City, on March 22, 1912, and several southeast of Charles 
City on March 28, 1920. September 15, 1916, I saw five of 
these birds near Charles City, and on November 1, 1917, I 
saw two near my home on east Clark Street. 

134. Lozxia curvirostra minor (Brehm.) Crossbill. The 
Crossbiil is an irregular and rather uncommon winter visitant, 
and occasionally a summer visitor. Keyes and Williams state: 
“Generally seen from the middle of October to the first week 
in May. At Charles City, during the spring of 1878, it ap- 
peared in large numbers, remaining until the end of the 
first week in May. In July of the same year, a flock was also 
noticed in Floyd County.” (Bds. of Ia., 1889, 141.) Eight of 
these birds were seen by Howard Clarke Brown at a farm 
southwest of Charles City on December 30, 1920. 

135. Acanthis linaria linaria (Linn.) Redpoll. An un- 
common and irregular winter visitant, arriving in early No- 
vember. On November 5, 1916, I saw a flock of 7 near St. 
Charles Church, on two days later saw a single individual in 
the northern part of Charles City. 

136. Astragalinus tristis tristis (Linn.) Goldfinch. A com- 
mon summer resident; rare or uncommon in winter. The 
spring arrival begins about the middle of March or first of 
April, apparently in accordance with the temperature. The 
early spring flocks commonly number from 100 to 400 birds; 
on April 30, 1915, I saw, in Wildwood Park, a flock taht 
probably numbered 650 individuals. Nesting begins in 
early July and continues into middle September. About the 
last of September small sized flocks appear. On November 
20, 1916, a flock of some 20 individuals, in summer plumage, 
was seen just north of Willow Pond, Charles City. 

In view of the fact that Keyes and Williams, Anderson and 
others, have reported the species as a “common resident 
throughout the year in all parts of Iowa.” (Anderson, p. 
312), I have carefully gone over my own records and those 
submitted to me. As a result I fail to find any evidence that 
these statements hold good for Floyd County, at least at the 
present time. Webster classes the species as “uncommon in 
winter, both near Charles City and Rockford.’ The Bird 
Bureau records fail to show it as more than uncommon. My 
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own winter records, while covering 5 successive years, are 
enly 17 in number. Mr. Brown’s are even less. 

On the other hand, there is a distinct migration arrival in 
the spring, with a less distinct one in the fall. Thus the 
sudden appearance of about 400 of these near my home on 
March 17, 1918, where not a single individual of the species 
had been seen within a radius of a mile and a half during 
winter, and only 43 in a radius of some 5 miles, looks de- 
cidedly like migration. In this connection, reference may be 
made to the migration records given in Table I. 

137. Spinus pinus pinus (Wils.) Pine Siskin. A rather 
uncommon irregular winter visitant. Arrives in early No- 
vember; time of departure not determined. 

138. Plectrophenax nivalis (Linn.) Snow Bunting. An 
irregular winter visitant. Typical records are: March 12, 
1916, Wildwood Park, 1 individual, with Goldfinches; No- 
vember 3, flock of 21, St. Charles St., Charles City; March 1, 
1917, small flock, north of Charles City. (H. Newton.) 

139. Calearius lapponicus lapponicus (Linn.) Lapland 
Longspur. An irregular and uncommon. winter visitant, 
arriving in November. Large flocks are seldom seen. 

140. Calcarius ornatus (Towns.) Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur. My only reliable record for this species is a specimen 
from the Miles collection, identified by Dr. Bailey. The speci- 
men was taken at Charles City; no date given. 

141. Poocéetes gramineus gramineus (Gmel.) Vesper 
Sparrow. An abundant migrant and common summer resi- 
dent. The first arrivals appear in late March, and the species 
is most abundant about April 15. Departure takes place in 
early October. Nesting takes place in June. 

142. Passerherculus sandwichensis savanna (Wils.) Sa- 
vanna Sparrow. A common migrant, arriving in early April 
and becoming common in the middle of that month. I have 
one record, made by Howard Clarke Brown and myself for 
March 12, (1916.) Some 12 individuals were seen in Wild- 
wood Park. One individual was_seen in the vicinity of Willow 
Pond on July 13, 1917. There are no records of nests having 
been found. 

143. Ammodramus savannarum austalis Mayn. Grass- 
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hopper Sparrow. A common summer resident, arriving in 
early April and departing about the middle of October. The 
nests, which are in fields or little-used pastures are built in 
early June. 

144. Passerherbulus henslowi henslowi (Aud.) Henslow’s 
Sparrow. A tolerably common summer resident throughout 
the county, arriving in the first week of April and departing 
in October. Nesting dates not ascertained. 

145. Passerherbulus lecontei (Aud.) Leconte’s Sparrow. 
This species seems to be a rather uncommon migrant, arriving 
in early April. It has been observed near Charles City by 
Howard Clarke Brown, Mrs. May Tuttle and myself. 

146. Chondestes grammacus grammacus (Say.) Lark 
Sparrow. A rather uncommon migrant and an uncommon 
summer resident. The species arrives in late April or early 
May, and Mrs. F. May Tuttle, of Osage, Mitchell County, re- 
cords it for that county in early May. 

147. Zonotrichia querula (Nutt.) Harris’s Sparrow. A 
rather irregular but common migrant. It arrives from March 
24 to April 15, the latter being an exceptionally late date. 
It passes south about the middle of October. 

148. Zonotrochia leucophrys leucophrys (Forst.) White- 
crowned Sparrow. A rather uncommon migrant. My spring 
arrival dates range from April 12 to 25; autumn, September 
6 to 30. It frequents semi-open oak woods. 

149. Zonotrochia albicollis (Gmel.) White-throated Spar- 
row. ‘The White-throated Sparrow is a common migrant in 
Floyd and adjoining counties. The first arrivals are about 
April 12, and the species becomes common in the course of 
3 or 4 days. The height of the migration comes in the last 
week of April. Autumn records range from September 16 
to October 21. In contrast with the White-crowned Sparrow, 
this species frequents thickets, particularly along streams. 

150. Spizella monticola monticola (Gmel.) Tree Sparrow. 
The Tree Sparrow is a common migrant and winter resident, 
associating with juncos in the winter. It arrives in early or 
middle October, and is common throughout the winter, de- 
parture taking place in early April. 

151. Spizella passerina passerina (Bechst.) Chipping 
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Sparrow. Abundant summer resident, arriving in middle or 
late March, and beeoming abundant in the first week of May. 
Its nests are built in bushes, shade trees, shrubs, vines about 
houses, and in low bushes in semi-open woods. Eggs are laid 
about the second week in May. The species seems to prefer 
nesting near houses, and is very common in Charles City. 

152. Spizella pusilla pusilla (Wils.) Field Sparrow. 
A common summer resident in Floyd and adjoining counties. 
It arrives from April 4 to 19, and remains until the second or 
third week of October. The first eggs are laid about May 8. 
The species, along with the preceding, seems to be increasing 
in numbers rather rapidly. . 

153. Junco hyemalis hyemalis (Linn.)  Slate-colored 
Junco. Abundant migrant and winter resident. It arrives 
in the first or second week of October and remains until about 
April 20. The spring migration is at its height in the third 
week of March, when flocks of from 40 to 400 of these birds 
may be commonly seen. : 

154. Melospiza melodia melodia (Wils.) Song Sporrow. 
A common summer resident, arriving from March 17 to April 
1. It nests in May, June, and the first part of July, remaining 
until mid-October. It nests on the ground, usually in or near 
thickets, particularly near the streams. 

155. Melospiza lincolni lincolni (Aud.) Lincoin’s Sparrow. 
An irregular and rather uncommon migrant. It usually 
arrives in the spring about April 25. On March 17, 1918, 
during an uncommonly warm period, Miss L. E. Kelley and 
myself saw a flock of 6 of these birds in Oak Park, north- 
east of the cemetery at Charles City. This is my earliest 
record for the species. 

156. Melospiza georgiana (Lath.) Swamp Sparrow. A 
tolerably common migrant, but seldom seen because of its 
habits. It arrives April 2 to 10, reaching its maximum in 
8 to 14 days later than the first arrival. Passes south during 
October. Is not known to breed in the county. 

157. Passerella iliaca iliaca (Merrem.) Fox Sparrow. A 
rather irregular migrant, common some years and uncommon 
in others. Spring arrival dates range from March 27 (1916) 
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to April 12 (1917). May 6, 1918, I saw 3 individuals near 
Brackett’s Woods, north of Charles City. 

158. Pipilio erythropthalmus erythropthalmus (Linn.) 
Towhee. The Towhee is a very uncommon or rare summer 
resident in Floyd, and apparently in adjoining counties. The 
first record available was made at Osage, in Mitchell County, 
April 16, 1914, by Mrs. F. May Tuttle. They were reported 
at Charles City in 1915 and 1916. Howard Clarke Brown 
recorded the species at the “Cemetery Bayou” bridge, in 
Charles City, on May 12, 1917, his first record. I saw a single 
individual near Willow Pond on June 17, 1918, my only 
record. 

159. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis (Linn.) Cardinal. 
The history of the Cardinal in Floyd County had been given 
in some detail by Brown in the Wilson Bulletin [No. 113; 
pp. 123-132.) The first authentic report of the Cardinal in 
Floyd County was turned in by Harold Frederickson, of 
Charles City, who saw a male in Wildwood Park on April 3, 
1916. In late June of 1917 a report came from the south 
part of Charles City, and on July 4 I saw my first Cardinal 
in Wildwood Park. Since that time the species has been seen 
with increasing frequency in the neighborhood of Charles City. 
On January 3, 1920, Clement L. Webster found a pair of 
Cardinals in his orchard, in the southeast part of Charles City, 
and several people watched these same birds. 

In Mitchell County the Cardinal appeared in 1918, and 
was seen by Mrs. F. May Tuttle, at Osage, on March 20,1919, 
and there are authentic records, supplied to Mrs. Tuttle, for 
January 4, 1919. It is a rather remarkable fact, to which Mr. 
Brown calls special attention, that, while the Cardinal was 
evidently extending its range by following the Cedar River, 
it appeared in greater numbers at Osage than at Charles 
City. The species is still to be classed as ‘rare’ on Floyd 
County lists, but it is doubtful if it will long remain so. 

160. Zamelodia ludoviciana (Linn.) Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak. A common summer resident, arriving from April 15 
to May 12. Eggs are laid in early June, and departure takes 
place in the latter part of September. 

161. Passerina cyanea (Linn.) Indigo Bunting. A rather 
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uncommon summer resident, apparently more common in the 
western portions of the county than in the eastern and central. 
It arrives about May 10, and probably begins to nest in late 
June. Departure takes place in middle September. Mr. 
Brown supplies me with two unusual records: April 7, 1921, 
seen at Charles City by a Mrs. Page; November 3, 1918, 
Charles City, by Howard Clarke Brown. 

162. Spiza americana (Gmel.) Dickcissel. An abundant 
summer resident, arriving as early as March 17, but ordi- 
narily not before March 25. These dates, it will be noted, 
are at least a month earlier than those given by Anderson 
(Bds. of Ia., 330), but are substantiated by a considerable 
number of observers. Nests are usually in low, bushy trees, 
and eggs are laid in late June. The species departs in the 
latter part of September. 

163. Piranga erythromelas (Vieillot.) Scarlet Tanager. 
The Scarlet Tanager is a rather unevely distributed and un- 
common summer resident. It arrives in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Nests are built in open woods, most of the nesting 
birds having been seen near the Cedar River, between Floyd 
and Charles City. 

164. Progne subis subis (Linn.) Purple Martin. This 
species is a common summer resident in Floyd County. It 
arrives from the last of March to the 10th of April. In 1918 
the Martins arrived late, my first record being for April 29. 
Departure begins about September 12, and continues irregu- 
larly for ten or fifteen days. In 1914 the Purple Martins 
were very abundant in Charles City in early to middle May. 
They built nests in eaves, above awnings on store fronts, and 
at many other unlikely places. In a walk of three blocks 
along Main Street, May 13, I counted 18 nests torn from 
above awning rolls. Since that year the species has never 
been so abundant about Charles City, but on Sepetember 8. 
1920, I observed a flock of at least 1500 individuals at 
Rockford. 

165. Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons (Say.) Cliff Swal- 
low. The Cliff Swallow is common as a migrant and tolerably 
common as a summer resident in Floyd and Cerro Gordo 
counties; probably also in Mitchell. It arrives May 14 to 20, 
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remaining until early or middle September. Nests are built 
under the eaves of barns and other outbuildings, and very 
rarely against some cut bank. This original nesting habitat, 
however, seems to have been virtually abandoned. 

166. Hirundo erythrogaster (Bodd.) Barn Swallow. This 
Swallow is the commonest bird of its family in the region. 
My earliest arrival date is April 26 (1917,) and Mr. Brown 
did not supply me with any earlier. The date of departure 
varies from September 4 to 12. ;, 

167. TIridoproene bicolor (Vieillot.) Tree Swallow. A 
tolerably common migrant, and uncommon summer resident. 
Arrival is from April 26 to May 8 so far as available 
records show. J 

168. Riparia riparia (Linn.) Bank Swallow. A common 
summer resident, arriving April 14 to 26 and departing in the 
second week of September. It nests abundantly.in gravel 
pits, cut banks, and steep hillsides. As*colony of from 25 to 
40 pairs regularly nests at Hackberry Grove, in Cerro Gordo 
County. 

169. Steligidopteryx serripennis [Aud.) Rough-winged 
Swallow. A tolerably common migrant but an uncommon 
summer resident. Arrival is in late April, departure in Sep- 
tember. Nests not observed. 

170. Bombycilla garrula (Linn.) Bohemian Waxwing. 
The Bohemian Waxwing is a rather irregular and uncommon 
migrant; so far it has not been observed during the winter. 
On April 2, 1915, I observed about fifteen of these birds in 
some evergreens near the center of Charles City. Mrs. Tuttle 
reports the species at Osage as late as May 22, but Mr. 
Gabrielson questions the record. On June 8, 1917, Mr. Brown 
and I saw four birds in Wildwood Park, and think we were 
accurate in identifying them as B. garrula. We were within 
ten feet of the birds, and the ‘chestnut-rufous’ tail coverts, 
emphasized by Chapman, were seen very plainly. 

171. Bombycilla cedrorum (Vieill.) Cedar Waxwing. An 
irregular but common migrant; rare summer resident. It ap- 
pears in the spring in early April, and on into May; in the 
autumn is seen from about October 20 to the middle of No- 
vember and occasionally later. I have found no nests, but the 
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Miles collection contained one of eggs, labelled ‘Floyd’ but 
without date. Keyes and Williams (Bds. of Ia., 1899, 149). 
mention that eggs have been taken at Charles City. 3 

172. Lanius borealis (Vieill.) Northern Shrike. A toler- 
ably common winter resident, arriving in October or early 
November, and remaining into April. Mrs. Tuttle records 
it at Osage on October 24, 1914. I have records at Charles 
City for April 13, 1915, and April 23, 1917. The last is the 
latest date I have been able to secure. 

173. Lanius ludovicianus migrans (Palmer.) Migrant 
Shrike. A common summer resident, nesting in various parts 
of the county. Arrives in very late March or early April; 
nests about the first week of May, raising two broods. It is 
not uncommon to see a family of six or seven of these birds 
perched on a telegraph wire or a fence. They seem particu- 
larly common east of Charles City. 

174. Vireosylva otivacea (Linn.) Red-eyed Vireo. The 
Red-eyed Vireo is a common summer resident, arriving in 
early May and remaining until October. Eggs are laid in 
the first or second week of June. This species is the com- 
monest of the Vireos of Floyd County. 

175. Vireosylva philadelphica (Cass.) Philadelphia Vireo. 
A rare migrant. Recorded at Willow Pond on April 27, 1917, 
by Howard Clarke Brown. 

176. Vireosylva gilva gilva (Vieill.) Warbling Vireo. A 
common summer resident, ranking second to the Red-eyed 
Vireo. Arrives May 6 to 20; remains until early September. 

177. Lanivireo flavifrons (Vieill.) Yellow-throated Vireo. 
A tolerably common migrant; probably does not nest either 
in Floyd or adjoining counties. Passes north in late May. 

178. Lanivireo solitarius solitarius (Wils.) Blue-headed 
Vireo. A rare migrant. Howard Clarke Brown and Mrs. 
F. May Tuttle saw it near Osage on March 29, 1917. I have 
a record, for Willow Pond, on September 18, 1920. 

179. Vireo griseus griseus (Bodd.) White-eyed Vireo. 
The White-eyed Vireo is a common migrant, perhaps a 
summer resident. Arrival dates range from April 21 to May 
20, with May 12 to 15 as the average. 

180. Mniotilta varia (Linn.) Black and White Warbler. 
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Uncommon migrant. My spring records range from April 11 
to May 20; the species passes south in late September. Mrs. 
W. I. Frederickson records it in Charles City on September 
28 1919. There is no indication that the species nests in 
Floyd County. 

181. Protonaria citrea (Bodd.) Prothnotary Warbler. An ~ 
uncommon migrant which is apparently increasing in num- 
bers. My arrival dates range from May 15 to 22, with the 
height of the migration between May 16 and 20. I have seen 
the species in all portions of the county, at Hackberry Grove 
and at Orchard, in Mitchell County. 

182. Vermivora rubricapilla rubricapilla (Wilson.) Nash- 
ville Warbler. A rare or uncommon migrant. Reported in 
May, at Osage, by Mrs. Tuttle, and at Charles City on Sep- 
tember 28, 1919, by Mrs. W. I. Frederickson. I have not 
identified the species in the county. 

183. Vermivora celata celata (Say.) Orange-Crowned 
Warbler. Recorded at Osage in late May by Mrs. Tuttle; I 
saw three individuals at Willow Pond on September 23, 1920, 
and two the following day. The species seems to be a rare 
migrant. 

184. Vermivora peregrina (Wilson.) Tennessee Warbler. 
The Tennessee Warbler is a tolerably common migrant. It 
arrives in the second and third week of May, or a little earlier, 
and reappears about the middle of September. It was more 
common in 1917 than in any of the years since. 

185. Compsothlypis americanna usneae Brewster. North- 
ern Parula Warbler. An uncommon or rare migrant. Brown 
gives a record for Willow Pond on May 12, 1917. I have no 
records for the species. 

186. Dendroica tigrina (Gmel.) Cape May Warbler. The 
Cape May Warbler is a species which seems to be growing 
more common in the county, although it is still a rare migrant. 
Mrs. Tuttle records it at Osage, in Mitchell County, on May 
19, 1916. 

187. Dendroica aestiva aestiva (Gmel.) Yellow Warbler 
A tolerably common summer resident. My arrival dates range 
between May 12 and 15; Mr. Brown furnishes me with a 
record for May 16; in 1917 it arrived in large flocks. It 
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nests commonly in the vicinities of Charles City, Rockford, 
Nora Springs and Osage, the eggs being laid in late May or 
the first week in June. It is commonly selected by the cow- 
bird as a host. 

188. Dendroica caerulescens caerulescens (Gmel.) Black- 
throated Blue Warbler. A rare migrant in Floyd County, and 
so reported by Mrs. Tuttle for Mitchell. A flock of three, two 
males and the third probably a female, were seen at “Big 
Springs,” north of Floyd, on May 20, 1918. 

189. Dendroica coronata (Linn.) Myrtle Warbler. An 
abundant migrant, arriving as early as April 10. It reaches 
its height about a week after the first arrival, and remains 
until about May 15. The southward migration takes place 
in October. 

During the spring these birds are to be met with almost 
everywhere, both in town and in the country woodlands. They 
flock about door-yards, in the parks, and along the streams. 
Flocks of some hundreds (estimated 400 to 600) have been 
seen at Willow Pond and in the immediate neighborhood. 
During the autumn migration they are less conspicuous, and 
travel in smaller flocks. ; 

190. Dendroica magnolia Wilson. Magnolia Warbler. 
The Magnolia Warbler is a common migrant in Floyd, Mitchell 
and Cerro Gordo counties. The earliest arrival date recorded 
is for Charles City, April 23, 1916, when Howard Clark Brown 
and I saw a small flock. The height of the migration follows 
about a week after the first arrivals are noted. In 1918 the 
migration of these Warblers was delayed, my first record 
being for May 3. 

191. Dendroica cerulea (Wilson.) Cerulean Warbler. A 
common migrant about Charles City and Nora Springs, proba- 
bly throughout the county. Arrives May 2 to 12, and associ- 
ates in flocks with the two preceding species. 

192. Dendroica pennsylvanica (Linn.)  Chestnut-sided 
Warbler. An uncommon migrant. I noted seven individuals 
north of Floyd on May 20, 1918. Brown lists it as rare, 
giving as the only Willow Pond record one for May 16, 1917. 
I have not seen the species during its autumn migration. 

193. Dendroica striata (Forster.) Black-poll Warbler. 
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A fairly common migrant. Mrs. Tuttle reports it at Osage 
on August 23. As Mr. Gabrielson did not question this record, 
the specie may be regarded as a possible summer resident for 
Mitchell County. 

194. Dendroica fusca (Miiller.) Blackburnian Warbler. 
An irregular and rather uncommon migrant. I saw seven in 
the southern part of Charles City on May 22, 1917, and mem- 
bers of the little flock remained about the locality until the 
30th. 

195. Dendroica virens (Gmel.) Biack-throated Green 
Warbler. A rare migrant. My last record is for a single 
specimen, seen about three miles south of Nora Springs, on 
May 6, 1917. 

196. Dendroica palmarum (Gmel.) Palm Warbler. An 
uncommon migrant, the only record for the county being by 
Mr. Brown, who saw the species in Charles City on May 22, 
1917. 

197. Seiurus aurocapillis (Linn.) Oven-bird. In some 
years this species is a common migrant, in others it is almost 
rare. Its status in summer is rather a question. Spring 
arrival is in the first week of May; the autumn migration 
takes place mid-September. I have never found nests, 
and have rarely seen the birds in summer, from which 
1 conclude that it is an uncommon summer resident. 

198. Seturus noveboracencis notabilis. (Grinn.) Grinnell’s 
Water-thrush. A tolerably common migrant, arriving May 
G6 to 15. It probably does not occur as a summer resident. 

199. Seiurus motacilla (Vieill.) Louisiana Water-thrush. 
The Louisiana Water-thrush is a common migrant, arriving 
May 5 to 12, and reaching its height in numbers May 12 to 
15. No nests have been found, but Mrs. Tuttle has seen the 
species in Mitchell County as late as August 15, and I have 
seen it near Charles City in August, and near Floyd on July 
19, 1916, July 30, 1918, and in August. From these records 
it appears that the species is an uncommon summer resident. 

200. Oporornis agilis (Wilson) Connecticut Warbler. 
A rare or decidedly uncommon migrant.. Brown records it 
for Willow Pond on May 20, 1917; I have it at the same 
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locality on May 24. Mrs. Tuttle records it at Osage on 
October 1, 1914. 

201. Oporornis philadelphica *“(Wilson) Mourning War- 
bler.. A rare migrant, listed by Brown for Willow Pond. 
My latest record is for May 25, 1917, three individuals seen 
in Wildwood Park. 

202. Geothlypis trichas trichas (Linn.) Maryland Yellow- 
throat. The Maryland Yellowthroat is a common summer 
resident in Floyd and bounding counties. It arrives in the 
last week of April or the first ten or twelve days of May, and 
becomes common almost as soon as it arrives. It builds its 
nest on the ground, near clumps of high grass or low bushes, 
particularly in sloughs and near marshy streams. The 
eggs are laid in the first week of June. The species departs 
in the second or third week of September, with a few strag- 
glers hanging over into October. 

203. Icteria virens virens (Linn.) Yellow-breasted Chat. 
The Yellow-breasted Chat is a rare species in Floyd, Cerro 
Gordo, and Mitchell Counties. I saw two individuals north 
of Floyd on May 20, 1918, my only record. Anderson says: 

have a specimen in my collection taken in Cerro 
Gordo county by J. E. Law, May 30, 1891.” (Bds. of Ia., 1907, 
363). 

204. Wilsonia pusilla pusilla (Wilson) Wilson’s Warbler. 
A rather uncommon migrant. Listed by Brown for May 13 
to 16, at Willow Pond, and myself on May 24, 1917. 

205. Wilsonia canadensis Linn.) Canada Warbler. An 
uncommon or rare migrant, spring arrival dates ranging 
from May 19 to 23. I have only one autumn record, that for 
September 2, 1920. 

206. Setophaga ruticilla (Linn.) Redstart. An abundant 
migrant and tolerably common summer resident. Spring 
arrival dates range from April 28 to May 12. The birds re- 
main until late August, and I have occasionally seen them in 
the first week of September. 

207. Anthus rubescens (Tunstall) Pipit. So far as 
I have been able to determine, this species called “a tolerably 
common migrant in Iowa” by Dr. Anderson, is a rare migrant 
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in Floyd County. I have one record, of three individuals seen 
in the eastern part of Charles City on April 17, 1917. 

208. Mimus polyglottos polyglottos (Linn.) Mockingbird. 
The only record of the Mockingbird in Floyd County is taken 
from*Keyes and Williams (Bds. of Ia., p. 156.): “A single 
specimen was taken at Charles City.” The record was proba- 
bly made by Mr. Williams, as Charles City was his early home. 

208. Dumetella carolinensis (Linn.) Catbird. The Cat- 
bird is an abundant summer resident in Floyd and adjoining 
counties. Arrival dates range from April 22 to 28, with the 
species becoming common in the first week of May. Most of 
the birds depart before October 10, but on October 19, 1917, 
I saw a single individual in Wildwood Park, Charles City. 
Eggs are laid in the last week of May or the first week of 
June. I have found nests throughout the county, as well as 
near Orchard and Osage in Mitchell County, Nashua in Chick- 
asaw, and Portland in Cerro Gordo. 

210. Toxostoma rufum (Linn.) Brown Thrasher. An 
abundant migrant andsummer resident. It arrives about the 
same time as the Catbird, and remains until late September. 
Eggs are laid in the first week of June, the nesting localities 
recorded corresponding with those given for the Catbird. In 
one case, about one-fourth mile west of Rockford, I found two 
catbird nests and one thrasher nest in a single large thorn- 
apple tree. W. Rhinesmith, of Charles City, found a Thrasher 
nest with eggs on May 11, 1919, a remarkably early record. 
My latest record for the species is October 4, 1917, when I 
saw three individuals in the northern part of Charles City. 

In 1918 the autumn migration took place very early. I found 
the species to be very common in the vicinity about Nora 
Springs, Rockford, and Hackberry Grove on August 24 to 31. 
On September 4 I took a half-mile walk through a region 
southeast of Charles City in which Thrashers are ordinarily 
abundant, and failed to see one. My latest record was for 
September 11. The records of other observers substantiate 
my own observations. 

211. Thryomanes bewicki bewicki (Aud.) Bewick’s Wren. 
The Bewick Wren has been observed at Charles City and 
vicinity by Mr. Brown, Mr. Webster, Mrs. Webster, and my- 
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self, and we feel confident in classing it as an uncommon 
summer resident. What I consider to be my most reliable 
records are for May 22, 1916, and May 15, 1917, both near 
the Webster home in the southeastern part of Charles City. 
Mr. Gabrielson’s comment is: “Don’t know about this species, 
although it is possible. The species is rather southern.” 
Unfortunately, specimens are lacking. 

212. Troglodytes aédon parkmani (Aud.) Western House 
Wren. An abundant summer resident, arriving in the first 
week of May and becoming common three or four days after 
its first appearance. Departure occurs in middle September. 
Eggs are laid as early as May 20,’ and two broods (perhaps 
three) are raised in a season. 

213. Nannus hiemalis hiemalis (Vieill.) Winter Wren. 
The Winter Wren is a rare migrant in Floyd and Mitchell 
Counties. Mrs. Tuttle reports it at Osage in April. I have 
records, made at or near Charles City, for April 26, 1915, 
April 28, 1917, and April 15, 1917. 

214. Cistothorus stellaris. (Licht.) Short-billed Marsh 
Wren. A tolerably common migrant and rare summer resi- 
dent. My records are April 30, 1916, west of Charles City; 
May 20, 1917, Willow Pond; July 15-18, 1918, nest in slough 
some three miles north of Charles City. There were three 
eggs in the nest. Mr. Brown records it for October 3, 1916, 
at Charles City. 

215. Telmatodytes palustris iliacus Ridgway Prairie 
Marsh Wren. This subspecies of the Marsh Wren is an un- 
common migrant and summer resident in Floyd County, and 
seemingly in Mitchell and Cerro Gordo counties. Arrival 
dates range from April 26 to May 8. Nesting takes piace in 
early June. In June, 1918, I located three nests in a slough 
north of Charles City, and one in Willow Pond. 

216. Certhia familiaaris americana (Bonaparte) Brown 
Creeper. The Brown Creeper is a common migrant and 
winter resident in Floyd County. It is common as a summer 
resident. I have seen it in Mason City, Cerro Gordo County, 
in January, and in June, July and August at Charles City, 
Marble Rock, Rockford, Rudd, Nora Springs, and Bevonia, in 
Floyd County, and at Hackberry Grove in Cerro Gordo 
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County. Have seen several individuals in and near Waverly, 
in Bremer County, in June of 1918 and August of 1917. 

217. Sitta carolinensus  carolinensus Lath. White- 
breasted Nuthatch. A common resident throughout the year 
in- Floyd and adjoining counties. I have found it particularly 
common about Hackberry Grove, in Cerro Gordo County, in 
July and August. 

218. Sitta canadensis Linn. Red-breasted Nuthatch. An 
uncommon migrant and rare winter resident. My winter 
records may be found in the tables of winter birds. It is oc- 
casionally seen in March and April, and I have one record, 
made at Nora Springs, for May 6, 1917. 

219. Penthestes atricapillus atricapillus (Linn.) Chick- 
adee. Common winter resident, abundant migrant in March, 
and common summer resident. It is particularly abundant, 
during the migration season, in the woods between Charles 
City and Floyd. 

220. Regulus satrapa satrapa (Licht.) Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. -A common migrant in Floyd, Cerro Gordo and 
Mitche!l counties, and doubtless so in the other counties ad- 
joining Floyd. Spring arrival ranges from March 31 to April 
11; the birds arrive in large flocks, along with the ruby- 
crowned species. In the fall they are to be seen in flocks of 40 
to 60 individuals in the latter part of October and the first 
week of November. 

221. Regulus calendula calendula (Linn.) Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet.~ A common migrant, arriving with and associating 
with the preceding species. In 1917 I saw small flocks on 
November 5 and 7. 

222. Hylochichla mustelina (Gmel.) Wood Thrush. The 
Wood Thrush is an abundant migrant and a common summer » 
resident in Floyd and adjoining counties. It arrives as early 
as March 30, although most of the arrival dates fall between 
April 4 and 11; it becomes common almost as soon as it ap- 
pears. It depdrts in the first and second week of September. 
Nests commonly in the neighborhood of Charles City and 
other towns. 

223. Hylochicla fuscescens fuscescens (Steph.) Veery. 
The Veery is a common migrant but rather uncommon 
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summer resident. It arrives as early as the first of April, but 
usually about April 10. Nests have not been observed, but the 
species is regularly seen throughout the summer. 

224. Hylochichla alicae alicae (Baird.) Gray-cheeked 
Thrush. An uncommon or rare migrant, arriving in the first 
week of May. 

225. Hylochichla astulata swainsoni (Cab.) Olive-Backed 
Thrush. Tolerably common to uncommon migrant, arriving 
April 2 to 12. 

226. Hylochichla guttata pallasi (Cab.) Hermit Thrush. 
This is the commonest of the Thrushes of the district, par- 
ticularly during migration. Arrival ranges from March 24 
to April 11, with the migration reaching its maximum about 
the middle of April. It is very common along the Cedar River, 
both north and south of Charles City, and follows the stream 
for some miles. 

227. Plaesticus migratorius migratorius (Linn.) Robin. 
The Robin is an abundant summer resident throughout the 
region, and an occasional winter resident in Floyd County. 
It arrives in late February or early March, and remains until 
late October or early November. Webster states that he has 
several times known it to remain throughout the winter. 
December 23, 1918, Mrs. J. M. Ferguson reported it from 
Caldwell, a station some four miles north of Charles City, and 
on December 27 of the same year I saw two individuals east 
of Charles City. W. T. Swartz states that in January, 1916, 
he saw a flock of six birds in the grounds of the McKinley 
school, Charles City. 

228. Sialia sialis (Linn.) Bluebird. Abundant migrant 
and summer resident, arriving in late February or early 
March, and remaining until the first week of November. 
Nests are usually built in old woodpecker holes, and eggs laid 
in the first week of June. 


INTRODUCED SPECIES. 


229. Phasianus torquatus (Gmel.) Ring-necked Pheasant. 
Several pairs of these birds have been placed in the Waller 
Woods, which is leased by the state as a game preserve. They 
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are doing moderately well, but are killed to such an extent 
that their number cannot increase. 

Several pairs of the Hungarian Partridge, Perdix perdizx, 
were placed in the same preserve, but seem to have died out. 

230. Passer domesticus (Linn.) House or English Spar- 
row. ‘The most abundant bird of the region, particularly 
about towns. It is less common in the country, particularly 
in the open fields and woodlands. 


HYPOTHETICAL LIST. 


On this list are placed species that I do not feel justified 
in including in the first part of this section. Mr Gabrielson 
is of the opinion that the Brant (List No. 32) should be placed 
here, but I hardly agree on this point. 


1. Florida caerulea caerulea (Linn.) Little Blue Heron. 
I have several times seen birds that I identified as belonging 
to this species, but do not regard the identification as unques- 
tionable. My most reliable record was secured north of 
Charles City, June 12, 1917. 

2. Dryobates villosus villosus (Linn.) Northern Hairy 
Woodpecker. Mr. Brown and I have various sight records for 
this species, and Mrs. Tuttle reports it from Osage. Positive 
identifications are lacking. 

3. Sturnus vulgaris (Linn.) Starling. Mr. Brown and 
I have at various times seen birds which we felt certain of 
as Starlings, but secured no specimens. The most reliable of 
my dates are: April 25, 1914; July 24, 1914; May 3, 1915. 
Mr Gabrielson considers these records as positive errors, 
Dr. Bailey accepted them as hypothetical, and Miss Sherman 
accepts them. In a letter to me she expressed the opinion 
that the species had been introduced into the Mississippi 
Valley from the east. She mentioned a record for Rockford, 
Illinois, by Mr. Paul B. Riis. 

4. Nuttalornis borealis (Swains.) Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
There is little doubt that this species is found in Floyd County, 
but pending the solution of our Flycatcher problem, it is 
listed here. 

5. Empidonax flaviventris Baird. Yellow-bellied Fly- 
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catcher. Mr. Brown and I have seen birds which we referred 
to this species, and Mrs. Tuttle reports it from Osage. Mr. 
Gabrielson strongly questions all the records. 

6. Empidonax virescens (Vieill.) Acadian Flycatcher. 
Same data as above.’ 

7. Octocoris alpestris hoyti Bishop. Hoyt’s Horned Lark. 
Both Mr. Brown and I have seen birds which we assigned to 
this subspecies. See migration record for 1917. Mr. Gabriel- 
son’s comment is: “Possible, but ought to be collected.” 

8. Sialia currocoides (Bechst.) Mountain Bluebird. A 
pair of birds that I -feel certain belenged to this species 
nested in the extreme southern part of Charles City in 1914. 
I watched them for considerable lengths of time, and was able 
sketch the male. Both birds correspond to descriptions and 
figures of the Mountain Bluebird, and to specimens which I 
have examined later at the Field Museum and the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. The nest was in an old woodpecker 
hole, about three and one-half feet from the ground. It was 
deserted by the birds when a flock of sheep were let into the 
pasture in which it was located, and before I could secure the 
eggs all but one of them were damaged by a Red Squirrel. 
The first egg was laid the 26th of April; the fourth, five days 
later. The nest, one egg, and fragments of two others are in 
my collection. 

Regarding this record Miss Sherman says: “I do not see 
how you can possibly be mistaken in the Mountain Bluebird,” 
and I am quite sure that Iam not. But Mr. Gabrielson com- 
ments: “This is almost certainly a case of mistaken identi- 
fication, as the species has never been known to nest east of 
the Black Hills.” Unfortunately, the eggs, which I showed 
to Dr. Bailey, do not seem to settle the question. 

* Dr. Stevens thinks one should have no trouble identifying the 
Acadian Flycatcher when he has “become sufficiently acquainted with it.” 
But there’s the rub. 
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Birds of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 
I.—WINTER RESIDENTS, 1922-23. 


1.—Chickadee. 11.—Crow. 

2.—Tufted Titmouse. 12.—Blue Jay. 
3.—White-breasted Nut- 13.—Slate-colored Junco. 

hatch 14.—Downy Woodpecker. 

4.—Brown Creeper. 15.—Hairy Woodpecker. 
5.—Cardinal. 16.—Red-headed Woodpecker. 
6.—Pine Grosbeak. 17.—Sparrow Hawk. 
7.—Song Sparrow. 18.—Red-shouldered Hawk. 
8.—Tree Sparrow. 19.—Golden-eye. 

9.—Pine Siskin. 20.—Herring Gull. 
10.—Goldfinch. 21.—Screech Owl. 


II.—SPRING MIGRANTS, 1923. 
February 28th. April 4th. 


1.—Bluebird. 13.—Loon. 
2.—Robin. April 7th. 

March Ist. 14.—Sapsucker. 
3.—Killdeer. 15.—Towhee. 

March 8rd. April 8th. 
4.—Bronzed Grackle. 16.—Vesper Sparrow. 
5.—Meadowlark. 17.—White-winged Scoter. 

March 11th. April 10th 
6.—Red-winged Blackbird. 18,—Flicker 
7.—Mourning Dove. 


8.—Cedarbird. 5 April 11th. 
March 25th. 19.—Field Sparrow. 


9.—Phoebe. 20.—Myrtle Warbler. 
April 1st. 21.—Kingfisher. 
10.—Golden-crowned Kinglet. April 12th. 
11.—Purple Finch. 22.—Hermit Thrush. 
12.—Cowbird. 23.—Fox Sparrow. 
( 257 ) 
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April 13th. 
24.—Ovenbird. 

April 17th. 
25.—Barn Swallow. 

April 19th. 
26.—Chipping Sparrow. 

April 20th. 
27.—Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 


28.—White-throated Sparrow. 


April 21st. 
29.—House Wren. 
30.—Chimney Swift. 

April 22nd. 
31.—Prairie Horned Lark. 
32.—Brown Thrasher. 

April 23rd. 
33.—Wilson Snipe. 
34.—Rough-winged Swallow. 

April 24th. 
35.—Grasshopper Sparrow. 

April 25th. 
36.—Blue-winged Teal. 
37.—Carolina Wren. 

April 26th. 
38.—Pied-billed Grebe. 

April 27th. 
39.—Purple Martin. 

April 28th. 
40.—Spotted Sandpiper. 

April 29th. 
41.—Palm Warbler. 

April 30th. 
42.—Catbird. 
43.—Yellow Warbler. 
44.—Barn Swallow. 

May Ist. 
45.—Wilson Thrush. 
46.—Warbling Vireo. 
47.—Lark Sparrow. 
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May 2nd. 
48.—Baltimore Oriole. 
49.—Black and White Warbler 
50.—Yellow-throated Vireo. 
51.—Crested Flycatcher. 

May 3rd. 
52.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
53.—Black-throated Green 

Warbler. 
54.—Bobwhite. 

May 4th. 
55.—Maryland Yellow-throat. 
56.—Green Heron. 

May 5th. 
57.—Least Flycatcher. 
58.—Alder Flycatcher. 

May 6th. 
59.—White-crowned Sparrow. 
May 7th. 
60.—Bobolink. 
61.—Kingbird. 

May 10th. 
62.—Nashville Warbler. 
63.—Cape May Warbler. 
64.—Lincoln Sparrow. 
65.—Blue-headed Vireo. 

May 12th. 
66.—Parula Warbler. 
67.—Dickcissell. 
68.—Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

May 13th. 
69.—Redstart. 
70.—Solitary Sandpiper. 

May 14th. 
71.—Magnolia Warbler. 
72.—Orchard Oriole. 
73.—Tenessee Warbler. 
74.—Savannah Sparrow. 
75.—Semipalmated Plover. 
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BIRDS OF NOTRE DAME, /NDIANA. 


76.—Gray-checked Thrush. 
77.—Swamp Sparrow. 

May 17th. 
78.—Olive-backed Thrush. 
79.—Blackburnian Warbler. 

May 18th. 
80.—Red-eyed Vireo. 


81.—Chesnut-sided Warbler. 


82.—Cerulean Warbler. 
83.—Virginia Rail. 
84.—Indigo Bird. 

May 19th. 
85.—Scarlet Tanager. 
86.—Wood Pewee. | 
87.—Canadian Warbler. 


90.—Black-throated Blue 
Warbler. 
91.—Wilson Warbler. 
92.—Black-billed Cuckoo. 
May 20th. 
93.—Tree Swallow. 

May 2\1st. 
94.—Black-poll Warbler. 
95.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

May 22nd. 
96.—Cliff Swallow. 

May 24th. 
97.—Hummingbird. 

May 25th. 
98.—Bittern. 
99.—Migrant Shrike. 


88.—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 100.—Gnatcatcher. 


89.—Nighthawk. 


101.—Acadian Flycatcher. 


III. SUMMER RESIDENTS, 1923. 


May 27th. 
1.—Crow 
2.—Goldfinch 
3.—Song Sparrow 
4.—Vesper Sparrow 
5.—Field Sparrow 
6.—Chipping Sparrow 


7.—Red-headed Woodpecker 


8.—Flicker 

9.—Tufted Titmouse 
10.—Bronzed Grackle 
11.—Robin 
12.—Bluebird 
13.—Kingfisher 
14.—Meadowlark 
15.—Killdeer 
16.—Red-winged Blackbird 
17.—Mourning Dove 
18.—Cowbird: 


19.—Towhee 
20.—Alder Flycatcher 
21.—House Wren 
2.—Chimney Swift 
23.—Brown Thrasher 
24.—Purple- Martin 
25.—Catbird 
26.—Spotted Sandpiper 
27.—Red-eyed Vireo 
28.—Warbling Vireo 
29.—Indigo Bird 
30.—Bobolink 
31.—Dickcissel 
32.—Crested Flycatcher 
33.—Kingbird 
34,.—Baltimore Oriole 
35.—Orchard Oriole 
36.—Wood Pewee 
37.—Green Heron 
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May 27th. June 5th. 
38.—Bob-white 55.—Virginia Rail 
39.—Phoebe June 9th 


May 28th. 
40.—Cardinal 56.—Screech Owl 


41.—Blue Jay 57.—Rough-winged Swallow 


42.—Downy Woodpecker June 11th. 
43.—Cedar Waxwing 58.—Cliff Swallow 
44._-Yellow Warbler June 13th. 


45.—Hummingbird 59.—Sparrow Hawk 

46.—Migrant Shrike 60.—Acadian Flycatcher 

47.—Grasshoper Sparrow 61.—Blue Gray Gnatcatcher 
May 29th. June 14th. 


48.—Prairie Horned Lark 
62.—Red-shouldered Hawk 
49.—Maryland Yellowthroat 63.—Chickadee 


May 3ist. 
50.—Carolina Wren 64.—Nighthawk 


June Ist. June 15th. 
51.—Hairy Woodpecker 65.—Great Blue Heron 
52.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo June 29th. 

June 2nd. 66.—Barn Swallow 
53.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak June 30th. 

June 4th. 67.—Bittern 
54.—White - breasted Nut- 68.—Yellow-throated Vireo 

hatch 


Birds of Bankson Lake, Michigan. 
BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 
August 6th. 10.—Robin 

I.—Goldfinch 11.—Bluebird 
2.—White-breasted Nuthach 12.—Kildeer 
3.—Song Sparrow 13.—Mourning Dove 
4.—Field Sparrow 14.—Cedar Waxwing 
5.—Downy Woodpecker 15.—Wood Pewee 
6.—Red-headed Woodpecker 16.—Acadian Flycatcher 
7.—Flicker 17.—Cliff Swallow 
8.—Tufted Titmouse 18.—Tree Swallow 
9.—Screech Owl 19.—House Wren 
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BIRDS OF BANKSON LAKE, MICHIGAN. 


20.—Catbird 
21.—Scarlet Tanager 

August 6th. 
22.—Red-eyed Vireo 
23.—Yellow-throated Vireo 
24,—Indigo Bird 
25.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
26.—Kingbird 
27.—Baltimore Oriole 
28.—Bob-white 

August 7th. 
29.—Vesper Sparrow 
30.—Chipping Sparrow 
31.—Hairy Woodpecker 
32.—Maryland Yellow-throat 
33.—Yellow Warbler 
34.—Warbling Vireo 

August 8th. 
35.—Kingfisher 
36.—Towhee 
37.—Brown Thrasher 
38.—Spotted Sandpiper 
39.—Cardinal 
40.—Green Heron 
41.—Solitary Sandpiper 
42.—Crow 

August 9th. 
43.—Grasshopper Sparrow 
44.—Long-billed Marsh Wren 
45.— Bobolink 
46.—Great Blue Heron 
47.—Bittern 
A8.—Chickadee 
49.—Blue Gray Gnatcatcher 
50.—Alder Flycatcher 
51.—Chimney Swift 

August 10th. 
52.—Purple Martin 


4 
53.—Whip-poor-will 
August 11th. 
54.—Bronzed Grackle 
August 12th. 
55.—Blue Jay 
56.—Cowbird 
August 13th. 
57.—Crested Flycatcher 
August 18th. 
58.—Nighthawk 
August 19th. 
59.—Cerulean Warbler 
August 20th. 
60.—Canadian Warbler 
August 22nd. 
61.—Oven-bird 
August 24th. 
62.—Black and White 
Warbler 
63.—Pine Warbler 
64.—Redstart 
65.—Bonaparte Gull 
August 27th. 
66.—Red-tailed Hawk . 
August 28th: 
67.—Barn Swallow 
August 29th. 
68.—Red-shouldered Hawk 
August 30th. 
69.—Sparrow Hawk 
70.—Black-throated Green 
Warbler 
September 1st. 
71.—Pied-billed Grebe 
September 3rd. 
72.—Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch 
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